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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


Why does not England grow all her own Cotton ? 

A momentous question this, and well worth the | 
most serious consideration and closest inquiry. If 
there is any one branch of British skilled labour 
which, par excellence, finds a market for its pro- 


ducts over nearly every portion of the habitable 
be, it is the cotton fabrics of Manchester. From 
land to the Austral-land, from South America 
to Madagascar, they are in constant and steadily 
increasing demand. All civilized peoples are our 
customers’ for them, and all savage tribes barter 
their barbarian wealth for the coveted prints from 
the looms of Lancashire. The South Sea Islander 
would taboo anything rather than them; the 
Canadian Indian proudly presents them to his 
y squaw ; the dusky Hindoo loves their gaudy 
colours; the sable African wraps them around 
him, and struts about with the pride and com- 
ency of a peacock. It is calculated that at 

t three millions of British people earn their 
bread from day to day solely by cotton as an ele- 
ment of industry, and yet we are at this moment 


almost entirely dependent on the slave states of 


America for our supply of the raw material, and 
its consumption is increasing yearly at a prodi- 
gious rate. Is England sincere in her loudly- 
Riterated denunciations of slavery? Does she 
teally wish to see it extinguished in America? 


Yet more, does she wish to raise her own cotton— 


every pound of it—of equal or superior quality to 
the American, in her own colonies? That she can 
do this if she will we shall endeavour to show; 
bat first we will very briefly glance at the present 
history of cotton manufactures. 

During the first five years of the eighteenth 
century “‘ the average consumption of cotton wool,” 


says Bazley, the president of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, * was little more than one 
million pounds weight per annum; and during 
this period the workpeople employed would not 
exceed, of all ages and classes, more than 25,000; 
but at the close of that century the consumption 
bad increased to 52,000,000 of pounds, and the 
Workers, in every department of the trade, to 
upwards of 125,000: a most important and varied 
industry having thus arisen. Some specimens of 
cotton are now before us, and among them will be 
nd a sample of as good and fine cotton as pro- 
ly has ever been grown in any country; but 
Which owes its origin to no tropical climate, hav- 
tng been produced within the walls of a Manches- 
: The first small importa- 
tion of cotton from the United States occurred so 
as 1787, within the memory of many indivi- 


ler spinning-factory |” 
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duals. In the same year we received from the 
West Indies six millions pounds weight, and four- 
teen millions pounds from French, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Portuguese colonies, and from Turkey and the 
Levant, making twenty millions pounds in all. It 
will give some idea of the marvellous increase of 
the trade since then, to state that in 1851 the 
consumption in the United Kingdom was above 
760 millions of pounds weight ; and this consump- 
tion is yearly increasing at such a rate as causes 
anxious inquiries to be made as to where the fu- 
ture supplies are to come from. As an example 
and proof of the prosperity of the cotton manufac- 


’ 


lowing from a recent report of Leonard Horner, fac- 
tory inspector :—“ That the profits of factories con- 
tinue on the average of years, to be attractively re- 
munerative, the following facts of the investment 
of fresh capital in them abundantly prove. In the! 


year ending 31st of October, 1852, no less than | 
eighty-one new factories have been built or set to| 
work, having begun to be built in the preceding 
year, in my district, with an aggregate power of| 
2240 horses. Of these, seventy-three, with 2064 
horse-power, are cotton-mills. In addition to these, 
in thirty-one long-established cotton-mills, the pro- 
prietors of which are men of thorough knowledge 
and long experience in the trade, additional en- 
gine-power has been set up to the extent of 1477 
horses. The 3717 horse-power will give employ- 
ment to probably no less than 14,000 additional | 
hands. To give an idea of the magnitude of some 
of these new concerns, I may mention that one of 
the cotton-mills is 410 feet long, 76 wide, has six 
stories, a power of 150 horses, and will run 126,000 
spindles.” We mentioned that in 1851 our con- 
sumption of cotton wool was 760 millions oi| 
pounds; and it may be interesting here to subjoin 
from an eminent authority what the supplies were 
in the same year. Of foreign supplies we received 
from the United States 1,393,700 bags; from 
Brazil 108,700 ditto; from Egypt 67,400 ditto; 
making a total of 1,569,800 bags. Of colonial, 
from the East Indies, 328,800 bags; from the 
West Indies 4900 ditto; the grand total thus be- 
ing 1,903,500 bags. Bazley remarks on this sub- 
ject: “Of these supplies, not less than sixteen 
millions sterling were paid for foreign cottons. The 
quantity consumed of colonial was only one-fifth, 
or 20 per cent. of the foreign ; but only two millions 
were paid for the latter; these two millions having 
no relative proportion to the value of the former, 
as the colonial, for one-fifth in quantity, yielded 
only one-eighth, or 124 per cent. of the sum paid 
for foreign; the value of the whole having been 
eighteen millions sterling. Shall not such a sup- 
ply of raw cotton be deemed limited and confined ? 
Would not such a trade as cotton affords to this 
country be on a safer basis if this material could 
be obtained from a hundred sources rather than 
from only one important field of cultivation ?” 
Verily! 

The cotton-tree will flourish in every tropical 
clime, and in many climes not exactly tropical. 
The West Indian Islands could produce it quite 
as abundantly, and of as good quality, as the south- 
ern states of America; but owing to culpable in- 
difference on the part of both planters and the 








tories, and their natural extension, we quote the fol- | 


| home government, the cultivation of cotton there 
|has retrograded from year to year. In Africa, at 
| Port Natal, cotton has been produced of first rate 
| quality, and it is said that its culture might be 
| promoted to a very great extent. In Australia, 
many competent authorities affirm that cotton can 
be grown sufficient to supply all the demands of 
|the British manufacturers; but we apprehend that 
| for many years to come it would be impossible to 
compete with other cotton-growing countries, on 
}account of the immense cost of labour in that 
colony. Still, the day may come, and probably 
| will come, when what is at present a theory will 
be a magnificent fact. But, above all other places, 
let us learn to look to our mighty East Indian 
| colonies for the main supply. Here is no theory 
nor guess-work in the case. For at least three 
| thousand years the cotton-plant has flourished in 
its native Indian soil; and although its quality is 
somewhat inferior to that of the American cotton, 
yet it probably only requires cultivation to render 
it equal. Recent imports are of a quality quite 
good enough for all general purposes, and to this 
effect we have the distinguished testimony of Dr. 
Royle, the botanist to the East India Company, 
who says that there are “sufficient proofs that In- 
dia is capable, in many parts, of producing good 
and serviceable cotton, and at a rate sufficiently 
cheap to contend even against the large returns of 
American farming.” The cost of production must 
always he taken into consideration, and the cost of 
Hindoo labour would probably not amount to one- 
fourth of that of American slave-labour. Mehemet 
Ali commenced the cultivation of cotton in Egypt 
in 1821, and from that time forward Egypt has 
steadily increased her annual production. We 
read awhile ago in the papers, that a young En- 
glishman had been sent out to Kgypt to superin- 
tend the packing and cleaning of the Pasha’s cot- 
ton, and the secretary of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce has already received twenty small 
bags as a sample of the improved method, and the 
cotton they contain is pronounced of very fine 
quality—not finer, however, than our own West 
Indian colonies could produce in anlimited abun- 
dance. Again, to say nothing of Natal, we have 
many settlements and possessions on the coast of 
Africa, where we are assured that the soil and 
climate are so peculiarly adapted for the growth of 
cotton that it could be obtained as good in quality 
and as plentiful as from the American plantations. 
Why not employ the negroes on their own native 
ground? Show them that it is more profitable 
than kidnapping their fellow blacks, and they will 
not long hesitate which calling to prefer. When 
| we consider that Great Britain possesses far more 
\soil particularly adapted for the growth of cotton 
than all the rest of the world together, well may 
we quote with feclings of amazement the startling 
assertion and comments of Bazley, who tells us 
that it is a fact that “‘a piece of ground, of only 
the extent of our English county of York, would, 
if of suitable soil, and in a genial climate, yield 
|more cotton than the existing extensive consump- 
ition of Great Britain requires! Yorkshire con- 
tains ahout four millions of statute acres; and as 
the best soils of the United States yield more than 
one bag of cotton per acre, the production of that 
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extent of land would be four millions of bags perjcation of that Divine goodness which suffers evil,|which is the bond of christian perfection, bein 
annum; hence an ample margin has been left in| is no apology for him, who perpetrates it. ; the end of the law, the fruit of faith and the 
this estimate of productive capability, as the pre-| _ ‘It is curious to observe the contrary operations | power of the gospel, without which the apostle de- 
sent yearly consumption of the United Kingdom |of true and false zeal, which, though apparently clared he was nothing, though possessed of all 
is below two millions of bags. Do not the British | only different modifications of the same quality, | other qualifications and graces. 
colonies contain a multitude of patches of most|are, when brought into contact, repugnant, and cninensactliesiecines 
excellent but uncultivated ground of the size of|even destructive to each other. There is noattri-| The Introduction of Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate, 
Yorkshire, all adapted to the growth of good cot-| bute of the human mind where the different (Concluded from page 246.) 
ton? and why cannot the parent race of the/effects of the same principle have such a total op-| While the honor of introducing tea may be dis- 
Anglo-Saxon achieve in colonial industry those | position, for is it not obvious that the same prin- puted between the English and the Dutch, that of 
triumphs of energy and labour which honour them | ciple, under opposite direction, which actuates the] coffee remains between the English and the French 
at home in their manufactories, or in the cultiva-|tyrant in dragging the martyr to the stake, ena- 
tion of their native land, and which their descen-|bles the martyr to embrace it? As a striking! of honor; that admirable traveller, Pietro della 
dants display in the United States? proof that the necessity for caution [in the exer-| Valle, writing from Constantinople, 1615, to a 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 abundantly de-|cise of this principle] is not imaginary, it has been Roman, his fellow-countryman, informing him 
monstrated that not only the continental countries} observed that the Holy Scriptures record more|that he should teach Europe in what manner the 
of Europe, but also the northern States of America, instances of a bad zeal, than of a good one. This 
are becoming most formidable rivals in the art of] furnishes the most authoritative argument for re-|is written in an Arabic and English pamphlet, 
cotton manufactures. England no longer can boast] gulating this impetuous principle, and for govern- printed at Oxford, 1659, on “the nature of the 
exclusive skill in this great branch of human in-|ing it by all those restrictions, which a feeling 80| drink Kauhi or coffee.” As this celebrated tra. 
dustry. The improvements in our machinery, andj caleujated for good, and so capable of evil de-| ye}jer lived in 1652, it may excite surprise that the 
the matured skill of our factory operatives, are mands. y ; 5 , first cup of coffee was not drank at Rome : this re- 
closely emulated by jealous and energetic rivals.| ‘True zeal will first exercise itself in earnest | mains for the discovery of some member of the 
At present, however, we compel them, by our| desires, in increasing ardour to obtain higher de-|«« Arcadian Society.” Our own Purchas, at the 
enormous capital and sleepless enterprise, to keep| grees of illumination in our own minds; in fer-| time that Valle wrote, was also “a Pilgrim,” and 
in our rear; but it is evident that the distance, so} vent prayer that this growing light may operate | well knew what was “ Cojfa,” which they “ drank 
to speak, between them and us is yearly lessening. | to the improvement of our practice, that the in-|as hot as they can endure it; it is as black as 
Stationary we cannot remain. The hour when|fiuences of Divine grace may become more out-| soot, and tastes not much unlike it; good they say 
improvements in our machinery, and the quality | wardly perceptible by the increasing correctness of | for digestion and mirth.” 
and cost of production ceases to tend towards per-|our habits; that every holy affection may be fol-| [ft appears, by Le Grand’s “ Vie privée des Fran- 
fection and economy combined, will ring the first|lowed by its correspondent act, whether of obedi-| eojs,” that the celebrated Thevenot, in 1658, gave 
knell of the downfall of British manufacturing | ence or resignation, of doing or suffering. ‘True | coffee after dinner; but it was considered as the 
supremacy. Unremitting invention and progress| christian zeal will always be known by its distin-| whim of a traveller; neither the thing itself, nor 
alone can maintain us in our existing rank of|guishing and inseparable properties. It will be | its appearance, wasinviting : it was probably attrib- 
world-manufacturers ; and certainly it seems the|as discrete as it is fervent. It will be warm, in-| nted by the gay tothe humor of a vain philosophi- 
height of folly to permit ourselves (when it is in|}deed, not from temperament, but principle. It will| cal traveller. “But ten years afterwards a Turkish 
our power to obviate the necessity) to be depen-|be humble, or it will not be christian zeal. It will|ambassador at Paris made the beverage highly 
dent on our most active and powerful rivals for] restrain its impetuosity, that it may the more ef-|fashionable. The elegance of the equipage recom- 
the raw material itself. The Americans are keenly | fectually promote its object. It will be temperate, | mended it to the eye, and charmed the women : 
alive to this anomalous and suicidal position of| softening what is strong in the act, by gentleness] the brilliant porcelain cups, in which it was poured, 
ours, and their planters believe and know that wejin the manner. It will be tolerating, willing to|the napkins fringed with gold, and the Turkish 
‘ Britishers” cannot manage any way without| grant what it would itself desire. It will be for-|slayes on their knees presenting it to the ladies, 
their crops of cotton, and they from time to time| bearing, in the hope that the offence it censures)seated on the ground on cushions, turned the heads 
make us pay smartly for our own wilful foolish-}may be an occasional failing, and not a habit of|of the Parisian dames. This elegant introduction 
ness in keeping ourselves in such a “fix.” We|the mind. It will be candid, making a tender] made the exotic beverage a subject of conversation 
never have much more than a couple of months’ |allowance for those imperfections, which beings, | and in 1672, an Armenian at Paris, at the fair-time, 
supply of cotton on hand, and frequently much| fallible themselves, ought to expect from human |opened a coffee-house. But the custom still pre- 
less. Occasionally a failure of the crop necessar-|infirmity. It will be reasonable, employing fair | yailed to sell beer and wine, and to smoke and mix 
ily puts us in jeopardy, and about as frequently it|argument and affectionate remonstrance, instead | with indifferent company in their first imperfect 
happens that the shrewd speculators make a bold|of irritating by the adoption of violence, or mor-| coffee-houses. A Florentine, one Procope, cele 
and partially successful attempt to injure or ruin|tifying by the assumption of superiority. brated in his day as the arbiter of taste in this de- 
our manufacturers by a monopoly of the produce| “If there be any quality which demands a partment, instructed by the error of the Armenian, 
of the plantations. In one instance, according to| clearer sight, a tighter rein, a stricter watchfulness | invented a superior establishment and introduced 
Mr. Frederick Warren, of Manchester, a monopoly | than another, zeal is that quality. The heart where | ices: he embellished his apartment, and those who 
of this sort compelled us to pay an extra price,|it is wanting, has no elevation—where it is not|had avoided the offensive coffee-houses, repaired to 
which amounted to between £4,000,000 and} guarded, has no security. The prudence with which Procope’s, where literary men, artists, and wits re- 
£5,000,000 in a single year! it is exercised, is the surest evidence of its inte-|sorted, to inhale the fresh and fragrant steam. 
epanianliliagindinees grity ; for if intemperate, it not only raises enemies | Le Grande says, that this establishment holds s 











Yet an Italian intended to have occupied the place 












Turks took what he calls “ Cahué,” or as the word 










Extracted for “ The Friend.” . o 8 ‘ . ° . 
T d False Zeal enmity to religion, instead of increasing its friends. | the times. It was at the coffee-heuse of Du Lau 
rue and False £cal, But, if tempered by charity, if blended with|rent that Saurin, La Motte, Danchet, Boindio, 
“Many things must concur, before we can be| benevolence, if sweetened by kindnesss, if evinced Rousseau, &c., met: but the mild steams of the 
allowed to determine whether zeal be really a virtue | to be honest by its influences on our own conduct, | aromatic berry could not mollify the acerbity of so 
oravice. Itmay be disputed whether fire be a good|and gentle by its effect on our manners, it may | many rivals, and the witty malignity of Rousseau 
or an evil. The man who feels himself cheered | lead our irreligious acquaintance to inquire more gave birth to those famous couplets on all the 
by its &indly warmth, is assured that it isa bene-| closely in what consists the distinction between coffee-drinkers, which occasioned his misfortunes 
fit; but he whose house it has just burned down,|them and us. We will already by this mildness|and his banishment. 
will give another verdict. have won their affections; our next step may! Such is the history of the first use of coffee and 
“If the injustice, the intolerance, and persecu-/ be to gain over their judgment. They may be led|its houses in Paris. We, however, had the use 
tion, with which a misguided zeal has so often|to examine what solid grounds of difference sub-| before even the time of Thevenot ; for an English 


afflicted the church of Christ, in its more early|sist between us and them; what substantial rea-| Turkish merchant broughta Greek servant in 1652, 
periods, be lamented as a deplorable evil, yet let ’ 


us admire the over-ruling wisdom of Providence, | sound argument they can offer for not going ours,”’ 
which, educing good from evil, made the very|and thus might the object of our religious associa- | his hand-bill, in which he sets forth, 
calamities, which false zeal occasioned, the instru-| tion and intercourse be gained, to the honour of 
ments of producing that true and lively zeal, to|'‘l'ruth, and the peace of our own minds; whereas 
which we owe many of the blessed privileges which | it will ever be frustrated by the exercise of self- 
we now enjoy. This effect, though a clear vindi-} will which leads to the forsaking of true charity, 








own head.” 


to ourselves, but to God. It augments the natural distinguished place in the literary history of 


son we have for not going their levgths; what|who, knowing how to roast and make it, opened 4 
house to sell it publicly. I have also discovered 


“ The vertue of the coffee drink, first publiquely 
made and sold in England, by Pasqua Rosee, in 
St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, at the sign of his 
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. For about twenty years after the introduction| much dreaded ;” for he says, “ This way of passing | looking at consequences. Whatever they may 
he of coffee in this kingdom, we find a continued se-| time might have been stopped at first, before people | feel of the fire, the whirlwind or the earthquake, 
Je. ries of invectives against its adoption, both in med- | had possessed themselves of some convenience from | those who are preserved upon the sure foundation, 
all icinal and domestic views. The use of coffee, in-| them of meeting for short dispatches, and passing| must wait to hear the still small voice, and to 
deed, seems to have excited more notice, and to| evenings with small expenses.”’” And old Aubrey, |act under its calming influence, in the faith of 
have had a greater influence on the manners of the| the small Boswell of his day, attributes his general which Christ is the author, and which he gives to 
people, than that of tea. It seems at first to have| acquaintance to “the modern advantage of coffee- them in his own time. Even then, ‘ He that be- } 
? been more universally used, as it still is on the| houses in this great city, before which men knew} lieveth shall not make haste” When our Lord q 
‘ Continent ; and its use is connected with a resort | not how to be acquainted, but with their own re-| preached to the people the necessity of forsaking ; 
dis- for the idle and the curious: the history of coffee-| lations and societies :”’ a curious statement, which | all, taking up the daily cross and following him, 
tof houses is often that of the manners, the morals, | proves the moral connexion with society of all sed-|if they would be his disciples, he inculeated 
och and the politics of a people. Even in its native|entary recreations, which induce the herding spirit. | the doctrine of deliberation and calm reflection, 
ace country the government discovered that extraordi- —_—o——— that they might count the cost. “ For which | 
ella nary fact, and the use of the Arabian berry was For “TheFriend.” | of you, says he, intending to build a tower, i 
0 a more than once forbidden where it grows ; for Regardless of Consequences, sitteth not down jirst and counteth the cost, whether i 
him Ellis, in his * History of Coffee,” 1774, refers to| The propriety of the sentiment that a man is| he have sufficient to finish it; Jest, haply, after he 
the an Arabian MS. in the King of France’s library, | not to regard consequences, in the prosecution of| hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish ‘ 
vord which shows that coffee-houses in Asia were some-| what he conceives to be his religious duty, depends| it, all that behold it begin to mock him, saying, 
let, times suppressed. The same fate happened on its | upon the ground on which his belief rests, and}this man began to build, and was not able to t 
the introduction into England. 7 ; ; .|what those consequences may be. Where they| finish.” If we are to count the cost of obedience, 
=~ The frequenting of coffee-houses is a custom |affect himself cnly, without imvading the peace | when the Master gives a command, that we may 
the which has declined within our recollection, since}/and the rights of another, or prejudicing the|be made sensible of our insufficiency, and the need 
“> institutions of a higher character, and society itself, | cause of religion, he may act conformably with|we have to apply to und rely upon him, for wis- \ 
the has so much improved within late years. These| what he believes to be his duty. John Woolman}dom and strength to carry us through, how neces- 4 
: the were, however, the common assemblies of all classes | differed from his friends, in wearing a bat and| sary is it to pause and wait for clearness of vision, 
and of society. The mercantile man, the man of letters, cloth clothes, made of the natural colour of the! when it may be doubtful whether it is his com- } 
rank and the man of fashion, had their appropriate coffee-| material. It subjected him to the remarks of|mand, before we plunge ourselves, and perhaps i 
k as houses. The Tatler dates from either to convey a|some who carried themselves shy of him, but we} others, into serious difficulties. 
y say character of his subject. In the reign of Charles | suppose it did not disturb the harmony of society ;| Some persons have set up for reformers of the 4 
II., 1675, a proclamation for some time shut them |and he was left to bear the consequences of his} doctrines, and the established order of our religious 
Fran- all up, having become the rendezvous of the poli-|singularity, explaining occasionally to his friends| Society, who seemed to think they saw things in I 
gave ticians of that day. Roger North has given, in his the motives which led him to take the course he|a clearer light than our early Friends, and that | 
s the Examen, a full account of this bold stroke: it was|did. We do not find that he insisted on his|it was their province to instruct more perfectly \ 
, - not done without some apparent respect to the | friends adopting his scruples, or condemned them| their partly enlightened brethren, the consequences | 
terib- British Constitution, the court affecting not to act|for not following his example; and while he|of which have been inconceivably deleterious to i 
“ophi- against law, for the judges were summoned to a|believed it to be a divine requiring, in no way|many who once belonged to it. When Joseph ‘ 
rkish consultation, when, it seems, the five who met did|involving the principles, or the character of| Whitall told Elias Hicks he would produce one of if 
uighly notagree in opinion. Buta decision was contrived, |the Society, it might be his duty to comply,|the greatest schisms that had occurred amon i 
er that “the retailing of coffee and tea might be an| without looking at consequences. John Griffith, | Friends, if he persisted in preaching the false doc- i 
prone innocent trade; but as it was said to nourish sedi-|when a young convert, fully believing in the|trine, “that Christ was no more than a man,” 
vured, tion, spread lies, and scandalize great men, it might | obligation to follow the leadings of the Holy|contrary to the Scriptures and the faith of 
ar also be a common nuisance.” A general discon-|Spirit, proved the possibility of being deceived in| the Society, Elias allowed it would produce a 
i i. tent in consequence, as North acknowledges, took|his apprehensions of duty, when he thought it|schism, but that it would soon be over, for he be- 
deren place, and emboldened the merchants and retailers|required of him to do with as little food and/|lieved Ais doctrines must and would prevail. Very 
— of coffee and tea to petition ; and permission was|sleep, as would sustain nature. The enemy, tak-| few pereons made higher pretensions to the guid- 
reation soon granted to open the houses to a certain period, |ing advantage of the ardency of his mind to| ance of the divine light than Elias Hicks, while 
aa under a severe admonition that the masters should | walk in the way of self-denial, insinuated that|his sentiments and actions proved he was under 
‘d wig prevent all scandalous papers, books, and libels|the work of sanctification would be more effectually | the greatest deceptioa ; and few men were more 
: on from being read in them, and hinder every person | accomplished, by pursuing this rigidly abstemious | positive of being right, or more regardless of con- 
- > from spreading scandalous reports against the gov-|course, and even adduced Scripture, and passages| sequences than he was, in his destructive career 
Se de eroment. It must be confessed, all this must have | from other works, to enforce his false suggestions. | in carrying out his plans through the Society. He 
esd frequently puzzled the coffee-house master to de-| John Griffith says, “I then really believed it was| had no right to broach or propagate opinions, while 
aia cide what was scandalous, what book was fit to be|the voice of Christ in my mind, commanding|a member, which the Society always held in ab- 
— b licensed to be read, and what political intelligence |these things, and therefore endeavoured to be|horrence, or to break in upon its peace and excel- 
eal , might be allowed to be communicated. The object | faithful therein, till my natural strength abated, |lent church government, spreading division and 
ares of the government was, probably, to intimidate, |and I found my body grew much weaker thereby.’ | distraction among the members. Had he concealed 
wine 1 rather than to persecute at that moment. From this delusion he was happily relieved, by|his sentiments in his own mind, the fatal conse- 
welds Chocolate the Spaniards brought from Mexico, | the wise counsel of an experienced friend, which | quences would have attached to himself; but to 
tory of | where it_ was denominated Chocolatti; it was a|no doubt taught him the salutary lesson, to ‘‘ count | involve the Society in a most disastrous schism, 
om, coarse mixture of ground cocoa and Indian corn,|the cost’? of apprehended requirings; and that|/was a violation of the peace and the rights of 
soindia with rocou; but the Spaniards, liking its nourish- under an ardent concern to do his duty, Satan others, and an act of irreparable injustice to the 
of the ment, improved it into a richer compound, with | might mislead him, if he was not kept in humility,| wembers. , bog ; 
f sugar, vanilla, and other aromatics. . ; .| upon the watch, jealous of himself, and waiting on| As they differed in opinion so widely, Joseph 
yo f We had chocolate-houses in London long after|the Lord to receive from him sufficient evidence} Whitall proposed to him to have a tew solid 
oT coffee-houses; they seemed to have asociated some-| whether it was his duty. Friends, ministers and elders couvened, that a 
nell thing more elegant and refined in their new term| This does not by any means imply, that there | discussion might be had, but he would not consent 
when the other had become common. Roger North|is any uncertainty in the voice of Christ, when | thereto, saying, that “he was so confirmed in his 
ffee and thus inveighs against them: “The use of coffee- it is really uttered in the soul, or that evil conse-| sentiments, that he should persevere therein, let 
the houses seems wuch improved by a new invention, | quences can follow obedience to the divine will ; | the consequences be what they might.” His opinions 
Enelish called choculate-houses, for the benefit of rooks and|but it proves that zealous, self-confident people were unsound, and he was greatly deceived in the 
-n 1652 cullies of quality, where gaming is added to all the| may mistake the wily transformer, for the Shep-| idea that the consequences of the schism would be 
. At rest, and the summons of W seldom fails ;|herd they should follow, and that there is safety|of short duration. Had he taken the advice of 
ed as if the devil had erected a new university, and |in entertaining a humble, modest opinion of them-|solid Friends, and listened to them with the dis- 
eae those were the colleges of its professors, as well as| selves, and proper charity for those who cannot| position to be corrected of his errors, what an 
bliquely his schools of discipline.” Roger North, a high|run into everything they think is very clear to| amount of fearful suffering, endangering, for aught 
aaah, th tory, and attorney-general to James II., observed, them. The most devoted and experienced dis-| we know, the salvation of souls, would have been 
. of his owever, that these rendezvous were often not/}ciples of Christ, have ever found, that he does not|spared the Society at large, and many deluded 























entirely composed of those “ factious gentry he so|require them to act under uncertainty, without/individuals, who were swept off with the torrent 
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of the separation. The downfall of many, who had 
been favoured with preservation in their beginning, 
while they kept little and low in heart, with a 
single eye to their divine Master, but who left the 
watch-tuwer, affords strong admonition to guard 
against an independent, positive spirit, that pro- 
fesses great clearness and certainty of vision, and 
being fearless of consequences, in doing things, of 
which discerning and judicious advisers may en- 
tertain serious doubts. ‘‘There is a way that 
seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof 
are the ways of death.” 


ee 


Celebrated English Oaks.—An English publi- 
cation gives the following account of the most 
celebrated ouks in England: The oldest oak in 
England is supposed to be the Parliament Oak, 
(from the tradition of Edward I. holding a parlia-| 
ment under its branches, ) in Climpstone Park, be-| 
longing to the Duke of Portland, the park being 
also the most ancient on the island ; it was a park | 
before the Conquest, and was seized as such by| 
the conqueror. The tree is supposed to be 1,500 
years old. The tallest oak in England was be- 
lieved to be the property of the same nobleman ; 
it was called the ‘ Duke’s walking-stick,” was} 
higher than Westminster Abbey, and stood till of | 
late years. The largest oak in this country is| 
called Calthrop Oak, Yorkshire; it measures 78 | 
feet in circumference where the trunk meets the| 
ground. The Three Shire Oak, at Worksop, is so 
called from its covering part of the counties of 
York, Nottingham, and Derby. It had the great- 
est expanse of any recorded in this island, dropping | 
over 767 square yards. The most productive oak | 
was that of Gelonos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 
1810. Its bark brought £200, and its timber} 
£670. | 





In the mansion of Tredegar Park, Mon-| 
mouthshire, there is said to be a room 42 feet| 
broad, and 227 feet long, the floor and wainscots| ; 


of which were the production of a single oak tree | 
grown on the estate. 


a 


For “* The Friend.” 
Will the Editors of the Friend give a place in 
its columns to the following extract, from the Jour- 
nal of John Churchman. 


“The next day being asked how he was, he said 
nearly as follows; “1 have slept sweetly and seem 
much refreshed, and though I feel myself very 
weak in body, I am full of Divine consolation, hav- 
ing never before had such prospects of heavenly 
things. It seems even as though my soul was 
united in chorus with glorified saints and angels, 
both sleeping and waking. I now believe I shall 
recover, and that this sickness did not happen to 
me altogether on my own account. My only way 
to recover is to be industrious and diligent in what 
I believe is required of me; I have many messages 
to deliver, both in public and privately to Friends, 
who I see have missed their way, and have ina 
great measure deprived themselves of the beauty 
wherewith an humble abiding in the truth would 
have dignified them ; and to some of my elder bre- 
thren, for whom I feel an uncommon nearness of! 
affection, their lives never appeared to be more 
near to me, and I dare not conceal counsel from 
them, whether they will hearorforbear. I thought| 
last night, I had a clear prospect of the situations 
of many within the verge of our quarterly meeting ; 
it seemed as though the inward states of particulars | 
were opened to me in full view; the pure life in 
the brightness of religion, never appeared to be 
more precious. An uncommon earnestness attends 
my mind, for the recovery of the rebellious, hypo- 
eritical, and backsliding professors of all ranks| 
amongst us. If I get to our quarterly meeting, 
which I believe I shall, and can have time allowed 
me when there, I have tidings, important tidings, 
as from a dying man, to many. I have seen the| 
mystery of the prophet lying three days and three} 
nights in the belly of the fish. A wicked and| 
adulterous generation are now, as formerly, seek- 
ing for a sign to things spoken closely, but no sign | 





shall be given them, save the sign of the prophet | 


believe a lie; have secn lying visions, and have 
caused the weak to stumble. They have been 
speaking peace to the people in the Lord’s name, 
when it was only a flash, or divination of their own 
brain, which has tended to corruption and putre- 
faction in the churches. I have seen that many 
little ones have laid groaning as under the burden 
and oppression of these things, whose day of re. 
demption draweth near, when they shall be made 
by the Almighty, as bright stars in the firmament 
of his power; and those who are corrupt and set- 
tled on their lees, shall be punished. In this dis- 
pensation I have abundantly witnessed the incomes 
of that peace and love which pass all understand- 
ing; neither my tongue nor capacity is able to set 
forth the bowels of compassion which I livingly 
feel to flow towards the whole bulk of mankind; 
and especially to my brethren in profession. It 
seems as though no affliction would be too great to 
endure for their sakes, if it might be a means to 
have some of them, whose situation I have now 
been led to behold as particulars, restored to their 
former greenness and spiritual health, from whence 
they have fallen, and dimn:ss has overtaken them. 
And though my outward man seems almost wasted, 
my spirit is strong in the Lord, and in the inex- 
pressible strength of affection, I have found my 
spirit led from place to place over the country, to 
yisit the souls in prison: Yea, I have beheld the 
dawning of that precious morning, wherein corrup- 


‘tion shall be swept away from the church, and 


righteousness and truth begin to flourish greatly. 
The day scems to me to be at hand ; and what if 
I say, | have a degree of faith that some of the 
children now born may live to see it. Through 
innocent boldness, my face seems to be as brass, 
and in the openings of the vision of life, I think 
[could utter gospel truths, and discover the mystery 
of iniquity, which I have seen, without fearing any 
mortal. I may be raised to live a while longer, 
though to die now, would be a welcome release to 
me. Yea, I could not desire to live, but for the 


|Jonah. Our Saviour’s sufferings for mankind, and | longings of soul, and pantings which I feel towards 
| afterwards descending into the bowels of the earth,| the precious seed in many, whom I have now been 


Snow the Poor Man’s Manure.—For indefinite | prefigured that his followers must, after his pattern, | led in spirit to visit. I have beheld their situation 


ages, snow has been regarded as imparting in-| 
creased fruitfulness to the soil. Many intelligent) 
men have doubted the correctness of this popular | 
notion ; but since Baron Liebig discovered ammo-| 
nia in recently fallen snow, the difficulty is fully 
explained. Direct and numerous experiments | 
have shown that ammonia is by far the most} 
powerful element in common stable manure. | 
Guano is worth $50 a ton, and fifty times more | 
than a like weight of barn-yard manure, mainly 
because it contains fifty times as much ammonia. | 
The decay of plants all over the continent dis-| 
charges into the atmosphere a vast amount of the 
elements of crops, which are brought back to the! 
earth again in rains and snows, and constitute the 
natural food of growing plants. Snow being much | 
colder than rain, naturally condenses more ammo- 
nia than water; and this is doubtless the reason 
why a given weight of snow yields more of the 
volatile alkali than rain water.—/ochester Ame-| 
rican. 


Where it should be—whena gentleman who had 
been accustomed to give away some thousands, was 
supposed to be at the point of death, his presump- 
tive heir inquired where his fortune was to be 


|hundred and ninety days, which being accom- 





found. To whom he replied, “in the possession 
of the indigent, where it should be.” 


—_——»e—__- 


descend into spiritual baptism ; that they may rise 
again, freed from the dregs of nature and from the 
corruptions of the creaturely passions, before they 
can be qualified to see and suitably to administer to 
the states of others. I have likewise seen the 
mystery of Ezekiel’s sufferings, and bearing the 
sins of the house of Israel for the space of three 


plished, he was commanded to turn on the other 
side, and to bear the sins of Judah forty days, for 
the corruptions of that princely tribe who should 
have been as way-marks to others. My state bas 
been for several years past, my deep baptisms and 
painful sittings in our meetings, like bearing the 
rod of the wicked; in which dispensation I have 
been sometimes ready to conclude with Elijah, that 
the altars were thrown down and the Lord’s pro- 
phets slain, and I, a mean, worthless servant, left 
alone, and that my life was sought also. I have 
now seen the use of those dispensations to me, with 
the use of my late sickness, whereby I am reduced 
to great weakness of body; that 1 might be as a 
sign .o this generation, and as with the mouth of 
a dying man, utter tidings without fear of giving 
offence ; tidings which I have heretofore concealed, 
through a timorous disposition. 

“T have seen at this season that the Lord hath 
preserved a living number in Israel, who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal, or the god of this world. 





to be as lumps, taken out from the bowels of their 
mother, the earth, though much hidden from the 
view of mortals ; and are tempering and fashioning 
by the Divine Potter, in different shapes, for divers 


‘uses; and I have seen that the Potter’s power is 


sufficient to pick out, and take away every little 
pebble of nature. Many I have beheld in this sit 
uation, set by, as it were, out of sight to dry, until 
all the dampness and natural moisture is removed 
from them, not being yet fitted to undergo the ope- 
ration of burning ; but when properly prepared and 
thoroughly dried, many will be brought to the fire, 
burned and glazed, so that they may retain the 
liquor or wine of the kingdom, with a sweet taste, 
without any degree of taint or nauseous smell.” 
(To be continued.) 


~-——)e 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 269.) 


GEORGE GRAY. 

George Gray appears to have been an honest, 
simple-hearted man, much beloved for his work’ 
sake in the gift of gospel ministry committed to 
him, and much used in religious society. His 
education was probably more limited than that of 
some of his contemporaries, and the range of his 


It is among the evidences of the divine origin} I have also seen the condition of many who have| intellect was without doubt narrower, and yet he 
of the Holy Scriptures, that Christians grow more | worshipped strange gods; and the corruption even| appears to have occupied quite an extensive field 
and more fond of them, as they arrive nearer to|of some who have assumed the station of ministers | of usefulness. 


heaven. 


in our Society, how they are deceived so far as to 


In settling differences—in dealing with offend- 
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ave ers—in looking after the necessities of the poor| Blacks, and Indians. By George Fox.”* George} Not that any positive prohibition was to be carried 
een —in labouring, as his Master called him, in the|Gray was appointed by the Preparative Meeting} into effect, but ministers, knowing the cause of the 
me, ministry of the gospel—in looking after the com- | in the Third month, 1701, to send a number of establishment of the meeting, were expected to 
own forts of his beloved wife and a flock of young chil-| copies to Friends of Barbadoes. _ |bear in silence the exercises which came upon 
itre- dren growing around him, he appears to have been| A concern having arisen in the Preparative them as much as possible. In the Monthly Meet- 
any industriously employed. The Friends, in that day, | Meeting in the Fifth month, 1701, that something|ing, held the 30th day of the Seventh month, 
‘den were anxious to clear their hands of any partici- should e done to discourage such tailors as made 1698, both men and women Friends united in be- 
’ re. pation in things they deemed wrong, and we find | profession with Friends from “making such fash-| lieving that such a meeting was needed, and might 
nade George Gray labouring in 1696 witha member of|ionable clothing as tends to the corruption of] be attended with benefit. It was, therefore, agreed 
nent the meeting in Philadelphia, who had sold and was} youth, and the breaking the good order of Truth,” | to establish it, and it was concluded to hold it 
| sete selling jewsharps. This, which the offender no| the subject was opened in the next Monthly Meet-| “every Third-day,” “to begin at the second hour 
- dis. doubt considered a trifling violation of their testi-|ing. After solidly considering the matter, the!in the afternoon.” 
ymes mony against musical instruments, was so brought| meeting appointed a large committee, “and as} William Ellis, who was then on a religious visit 
and- home to him, that he promised to sell no more. | many more as are willing to meet together the/to Friends on this continent, being at the time of 
0 set In that time there were no overseers in the|next Sixth-day, at the second hour in the after-| the establishment of the meeting in Philadelpbia, 
ingly church, but concerned Friends felt constrained to| noon, at this place, and in the meantime George/ united with the concern, and his counsel and en- 
‘ind ; Jabour with those through whose evil conduct and |Gray and Pentecoast Teague are desired to give|couragement were doubtless of weight with the 

It conversation the truth suffered reproach, and to|notice to all tailors belonging to this meeting to| Monthly Meeting. He had, it would appear, some 
at to bring the matter to the Monthly Meeting for its|meet the said Friends, according to time and|experience in “Weekly Meetings” of this kind. 
ns to action in the case. In the first appointment of| place, to have some conference with them about} Writing from this country, early in this year, he 

now Friends to a general oversight of the church, such | the aforesaid matter.” The women also appointed | says, “The strength that I have often gained in 
their as overseers now exercise, it is not uncommon to|a committee to mect at the said time with the men. | these retired meetings, I do find stands in me 
rence find ministers of the gospel made use of. Ata} The meeting was held on the Ist of the Sixth steadily in this my travel. Oh! my heart is 
hem. Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia, held Second| month, according to appointment, and owing to| warmed within me, when I remember those good 
sted, month 29, 1698, we find by minute it was|the fact that the minute made at the close of the} seasons, and how the Lord filled the hearts of the 
inex- thought needful, ‘that some Friends be appointed | conference, was placed on a paper which for other) faithful, that they could not forbear to meet to- 
1 my to look into the disorders of all that make profes-|reasons it was desirable to preserve, it is still in| gether, that they might purely enjoy the presence 
ry, to sion of Truth, who live within the limits of ourjexistence. It runs thus. j of God ; and I have made some observations, that 
id the meeting, and also to speak to those that neglect; “A considerable number of Friends, both men|those who have been indifferent in that work, I 
rrup- their duty in coming to Monthly and Weekly|and women, were met together according to the| have not seen grow to the stature of a strong man 
1, and Meetings, and to those that are profuse in their| appointment of the last Monthly Meeting to have in Christ Jesus, who is Lord of our assemblies.” 
eatly. housing and clothing, according to the modes and|some conference with the tailors about making) The “retired meeting” on Third-day was thought 
hat if fashions.”” To perform this arduous duty, four fashionable clothing. Several precious testimonies | to be of essential service. But as the rightly 
of the Friends were appointed, of whom William Southe-| were borne to the ancient Truth, and the power of | anointed ministers after labouring for the fulfilment 
rough by and George Gray were approved ministers. |God was over the meeting. The advice of Friends | of their duty, by inward travail of spirit, under Di- 
brass, In the Fourth month, George Gray informed | was to the tailors, both men and women, that they | vine anthority, were asit were, sometimes compelled 
think Friends of his Monthly Meeting of a prospect he should be very careful for the time to come, how | to give vocal utterance briefly to their exercises, so 
ystery had of a visit to Barbadoes, ‘in some short time.” they did make or encourage any body in the wear- less experienced ones, not having learned so well 
ng any No certifieate being applied for, it was left. In|ing of any such clothing as the testimony of Truth | to bear spiritual burdens for others in secret, taking 
onger, the Fifth month, Griffith Owen was desired to pre-|is against. For the most part they seemed to be) encouragement therefrom, also began to open their 
ase to pare a certificate for their ancient Friend, but| very condescending,—but it being the first time| mouths therein. The distinctive character of this 
for the ptobably owing to the time of his departure being | of meeting on this subject, they hoped to take the| meeting was in great danger of being lost, when 
wards uncertain, it was not issued until the Seventh | matter into further consideration, in order to keep|in 1702, the Preparative Meeting in Philadelphia 
y been month. In the meantime, a dreadful pestilence |the truth clear of such reflections as hath been|took up the matter. It appointed John Kinsey, 
uation broke out in Philadelphia. Late in the Sixth thrown upon it on that account. Upon which the George Gray, and Ralph Jackson, three minister- 
f their month, and early in the Seventh month, (old style, | meeting concluded.” ing Friends to open the matter in the Meeting of 
om the equivalent to the Kighth and Ninth months in the| The result was satisfactory, although the meet-| Ministers, and “to advise or caution Friends con- 
ioning new,) many, very many Friends, as well as multi-|ing did not thereby preserve all its members in| cerned,” that Friends in Philadelphia desired the 
divers tudes of their fellow-citizens, were cut off from |the simplicity and plainness the truth called for.|«Third-day retired Meeting may be kept accord- 
ower is their earthly existence some with a few days, |The Society had performed its duty,—the feelings | ing to the first institution thereof.” The Friends 

y little others with only a few hours’ sickness. Death of many conscientious tailors had been awakened \named performed their duty, and the Meeting of 

his sit- entered the family circle of George Gray. His|to the responsibility of their position, and without | Ministers after noting that there was “some ex- 

y, until wife and his wife’s mother were among the valua-| doubt good had been effected. : ; _ |ercise on the minds of Friends, because the Third- 

»moved ble Friends, for whom the church, as well as their} But few ministering Friends in Philadelphia | day Meeting in Philadelphia, which being ap- 

he ope- families and intimate friends, were called to/|left the society with George Keith, and although | pointed for a retired meeting, is sometimes too 

red and mourn. isome of the fathers and mothers in the Truth soon| much exercised under unnecessary testimonies,” 
he fire, Sad must have been the feeling of our afflicted | afterwards were removed by death, yet a consid-| expresses its unity with the concern. 

rin the friend, when leaving his motherless children to the | erable increase in numbers took place before the} ‘This meeting for silent waiting on Third-day 

t taste, care of their relatives in Philadelphia, he, in dedi-| close of that century. Some approved ministers! afternoon, continued to be held until a regular 

ell.” cation of heart to the pointings of duty, went to | removed to Philadelphia from other places ; others |Third-day morning Meeting was established. It 

labour in gospel love among the Friends of his|were raised up to preach the gospel of life and) was discontinued by minute of the Monthly Meet- 
younger years. He appears to have been absent |salvation whilst residing there. It is probable|jng, held Second mo. 27, 1716. 
‘riend.” from Philadelphia, more than half a year, in this| among so many ministers, that it seldom happened (To be continued.) 
service. that a meeting was held throughout in silence, and conncntectleifjiniaes 
nembers In the Eleventh month Monthly Meeting, |some of the valuable Friends began to fear lest a) Barter Making.—A valuable improvement in 
1700, some Friends expressed a fear that the chil- | fervent inward travail of spirit, and the worship the process of working butter has been effected 
dren of Friends had too much liberty granted them | which is performed in solemn secret aspirations by Ezekiel Gore, of Vermont, consisting in the 
to wander about on the evenings of the First day | unto God, and reverential waiting before him, was employment of an endless revolving sack or bag 
honest, of the week. On considering the matter, it was | too much lost sight of. Undera concernon this ac-| for containing and confining the butter, and con- 
, well concluded that three or four meetings should be | count, the matter was brought before the Monthly | veying it to and between two fluted or working- 
itted to held in the houses of Friends in different parts of | Meeting on the Sixth month, 1698, and a propo-| rojjers, and through the water in the tub or box 
. His the city, on the evenings of that day, and George |sition was made that a meeting should be held’ a5 fast as the rollers operate upon it. The butter 
that of Gray with others were appointed to select suitable | during the week, for solemn silent waiting, to be|i, placed in the sack and the tub filled with water; 

e of his places. Such meetings were held for a time, but|called a “retired meeting.” In such a meeting, | the fluted rollers are caused to revolve, and set the 

1 yet he being found inconvenient, were discontinued. if held, all vocal ministry was to be discouraged.|... jn motion. The sack and butter are thus 

ive field Friends in Philadelphia having reprinted “ Gos- 


aos : caused to pass between the fluted rollers under 
pel Family Order, being ashore discourse concorn-| For, 40,tccount of his interesting pempble Fe] chal hopper, and then through the water, uni 
| offend- img the grdering of Families, both of Whites, | prieng.” thoroughly worked, cleansed, and seasoned. 
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Selected. 
THE CORAL GROVE. 


Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove ; 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow, 
From coral rocks the sea plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air: 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter: 
There, with a light and easy motion, 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea, 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn in the upland lea: 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the wave his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
There, far below, in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 
J. G. Percival. 
= ee 
Selected, 
“The cup which my Father has given me, shall I not 
drink it?” “By the sorrow and the joy alike, we are 
training for the skies.” 
Do ye not know, do ye not feel, 
How much of earthly taint, 
Lingers around the human heart, 
And makes the spirit faint ? 


How many a foolish, wrong desire, 
Doth lead the mind astray, 

In the wide search for happiness, 
Far from the “narrow way.” 


And even when the light of joy, 
Is beaming in the heart, 

How few are guided by its rays 
To choose the “ better part.” 


No! we forget, when all around 
Is smooth, and bright, and fair, 

The Being who bestows the good, 
And makes us all His care. 


Aye! oftentimes forget, until 
He, who is wise, and just, 

Sends down his messengers of grief, 
To prove our hope and trust. 


Then not for us—oh! not for us— 
To say what should be given, 

By Him who knows how much we need, 
To turn our thoughts to heaven. 


ao 


The Sheep of Australia, 

In 1786, the House of Commons declared in 
favour of making New Holland a reeeptacle for | 
convicts; in 1787, the first expedition departed | 
and landed in Botany Bay, the 20th of January, | 
1788. On close inspection the locality was found 
entirely unsuitable, and the colony pitched their 
tents in the magnificent harbour of Port Jackson. 
The flag of England was raised, and the govern- 
ment of New South Wales prockimed. ‘he in- 
habitants then numbered 1020 ; 565 male and 192 | 
female convicts, 233 scamen, marines, and officers, 
and 30 other women and children. Such, sixty-| 
seven years ago, were the insignificant beginnings | 
of a group of states, which now hold a million of | 
inhabitants, and carry on a greater trade with the 





mother country than any other country of the 
world. Reinforcements followed, speedily and 
regularly. Under the penal regulations of 1790, 
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which are still in force, and by which the term of 
punishment is either seven or fourteen years, or 
the life of the culprit, the annual shipments were 
about one thousand till 1813, two thousand from 
1813 to 1830, three thousand five hundred from 
1830 to 1840, and from that year to the present, 
about four thousand; so that about a hundred 
thousand criminals, in the aggregate, have been 
conveyed to this vast natural penitentiary. 

The constitution of the new country was neces- 
sarily adapted to the character of the population, 
and never, in occidental Kurope, was such an ar- 
ray of powers vested in the hands of a single man, 
as in those of the governor of New South Wales. 
Of his own mere motion, he could inflict five hun- 
dred lashes. All magazines and stores, titles of 
honor, offices, the trade and industry of the coun- 
try, were at his entire disposal. The right of the 
soil was subject to his good pleasure, as far as the 
foot of the European penetrated. He alone com- 
manded the labour of the country, granted mono- 
polies, fixed the prices of the provisions, of labour, 
or articles of trade. There was neither law nor 
public opinion to restrain bim. Nevertheless, 
even in a population so habituated to robbery, 
murder, execution, mismanagement, mutiny and 
rebellion, in a population so depraved that fur 
twenty years rum took the place of coin as the 
medium of exchange, even here a chosen few were 
gradually found who were too debased for New 
South Wales, in exact proportion as Botany Bay 
itself was too debased for England. This forlorn 
hope of infamy was expatriated, in 1803, to Van 
Dieman’s Land, there to found an intensified 
Botany Bay, the first outlier of the sprig of Euro- 
pean life transferred to the South Sea. In 1823, 
this settlement rose to the dignity of another 
colony. 

It will always remain a matter of doubt whether 
any other community than one of desperadoes, 
would have survived the difficulties interposed by 
nature to human existence on these shores. A 
narrow strip of coast was hemmed in by the al- 
most inaccessible chain of the “ Blue Mountains.” 
Twenty years after the building of Sydney, it was 
impossible to penetrate twenty miles inland. In 
1810, however, under Governor McQuary, a new 
era opens. In 1813, the summit of the moun- 
tains was scaled ; and the year 1814 witnessed the 
completion of a road, which, in respect to the dis- 
proportion of the means at command to the ends 
accomplished, is said to bear comparison with the 
greatest achievements of road building. This 
avenue opened to immigration the immense undu- 


community of convicts, may be imagined. Shep. 
herds were greatly needed; none but convicts 
were to be had. So the convicts were sent to the 
interior in shoals ; a strange modern Arcadia arose, 
in which Chloris and Phyllis, wandering over the 
ungoverned meads, scoffed at the wisdom of the 
English Solons who bad sent them for punishment 
|to this Paradise, where the mere watching of the 
beast which, according to the Spanish proverb, 
“turns to gold, with its feet, the ground on which 
|it treads,” promised them speedy comfort, and 
|even wealth. A people of criminals thus became 
|a people of shepherds. This made it necessary to 
alter the despotic features of the constitution; an 
executive council was introduced in 1822; courts 
of law and juries were formally instituted.—Bul. 
letin. 
eoremtipitionnen: 
From G. Fox’s Journal, 

“Soon after this the Yearly Meeting began at 

York; which because of the largeness of that 
county, and for the couveniency of Frien:'s in the 
northern parts, had for some years been held there, 
And inasmuch as there had been some hurt done 
tin that place, by some that were gone out of the 
unity of Friends, it was upon me to write a few 
\lines to that mecting, to-exhort them to keep in 
the pure, heavenly love, which brings into, and 
keeps in the true unity, which was thus: 
* «Dear Friends and Brethren in Christ Jesus, 
whom the Lord, by his eternal arm and power 
|hath preserved to this day, all walk in the power 
and spirit of God, that is over all, in love and 
unity; for love overcomes, builds up, and unites 
all the members of Christ to him, the Head. Love 
keeps out of all strife, and is of God. Love, or 
charity, never fails, but keeps the mind above all 
outward things, and strife about outward things. 
It overcomes evil, and casts out all false fears. It 
|is of God, and unites all the hearts of his people 
| together in the heavenly joy, concord and unity. 
The God of love preserve you all, and establish 
you in Christ Jesus, your life and salvation, in 
|whom ye have all peace with God. So walk in, 
‘him, that ye may be ordered in his peaceable, 
heavenly wisdom, to the glory of God, and the 
comfort one of another. Amen. G. i.” 

London, Third mo. 27, 1689. 

pitt 


General Aspect of the Jews in Palestine. 


We remarked, as other travellers have done, 
the almost total absence in Palestine of any 
| manifestations of that love of music, and of that 
|mirthfulness and joy, for which the Israelites in 





lating meadows of Bathurst, which give rise to a| ancient times were particularly distinguished ; for 


chain of rivers flowing westward into the flats of | 


the interior; for in Australia, such is the forma- 
tion of the country, that rivers empty not into the 
sea, but into the land. This conquest of territory 
was the more important, as the grazing industry 
of the country had already become far too exten- 
sive for the narrow belt of coast land. In 1793, 
a few sheep had been saved from a wreck at Sid- 
ney. They fell into the hands of a hard working 
colonist, McArthur, who nursed the little tribe 
with astonishing success. The entire attention 
of the people was soon directed to these animals, 
and they spread throughout the country with in- 
conceivable rapidity. In 1810, New South Wales 
had 26,000 sheep; eleven years after the crossing 
of the Blue Mountains, in 1824, they had increased 
to 170,000; in 1848 they numbered 536,000, and 
in 1854 the Australian colonies together contained 
sixteen millions! Sir George Grey gives it as the 
result of his personal observations, that a well- 
managed flock of sheep in Australia must double 
itself in two years. 

The effect of this new order of things on the 


Judea was truly the land of song; its sacred 
melodies must ever stand unrivalled, and the 
music of the Temple was more glorious, elaborate, 
and costly, than was ever provided by any heathen 
forms of worship. But the harp, the tabret, the 
‘loud trumpet, and cymbal, have disappeared from 
the land; the only sound of music occasionally 
heard being that of an Arab shepherd playing oa 
|a pipe of reeds. The prophecies have been ful- 
| filled which declared, ‘I will cause to cease the 
voice of mirth from Judah and Jerusalem.” “ All 
joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is gone, 
and all the merry-hearted do sigh, the mirth of 
itabrets ceaseth, the mirth of those that rejoice 
‘endeth, the joy of the harp ceaseth.” (Isaiah 
|xxiv. 7,8, 11.) The general aspect of the un- 
|happy Jew is that of a settled, habitual, and 
‘intense sorrow. ‘They eat their bread with 
'carefulness, and drink their water with astonish- 
ment,”’ (Ezekiel xii. 19 ;) and, though the soil be 
most favourable to the growth of the vine, they 
searcely ever indulge in the use of wine, verifying 
thus the prophecy, “ They shall not drink wine 


| 
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with a song” (Isaiah xxiv. 9.) It was predicted 
by Moses, that, in consequence of their disobe- 
dience, they should live as slaves, wherever they 
were scattered.—‘ The Lord shall give them a 
trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow 
of mind” (Deuteronomy xxviii. 65.) They may 
truly be said to have drunk “the cup of the wine 
of the fierceness of his wrath’’ to the very dregs; 
for they have always been objects of deep hatred 
and contempt to their Moslem rulers, who have 
often cruelly oppressed them, and they have found 
in the native Christians still more bitter enemies 
than the Turks. — London Jewish Intel. 


-———_—————_ 
Extract from Proposition X. Concerning the Ministry. 
BY ROBERT BARCLAY. 


For it is by this inward and immediate opera- 
tion of the Spirit, which Christ hath promised to 


lead his children with into all truth, and to teach |” 


them all things, that Christians are to be led in 
all steps, as well last as first, which relate to 
God’s glory and their own salvation, as we have 
heretofore sufficiently proved, and need not now 
repeat it. And truly this device of Satan, where- 
by he has got people to put the immediate guid- 
ings and leadings of God’s spirit, as an extraor- 
dinary thing afar off, which their forefathers had, 
but which they now are neither to wait for or 
expect, is a great cause of the growing apostacy 
upon the many gathered churches, and is one 
great reason why a dry, dead, barren, lifeless, 
spiritless ministry, which leaves the people in 
the same death, doth so much abound, and is 
so much overspreading even the Protestant na- 
tions, that their preaching and worships, as well 
as their whole conversation, is not to be discerned 


from Popish by any fresh living zeal, or lively 
power of the Spirit accompany it, but merely by 
the difference of some notions and opinions. 


Largest Library in the World.—The largest 
library in the world is believed to be the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, in the Rue Richelieu, Paris, con- 
taining 1,400,000 volumes, mostly in handsome 
binding, of coloured leather, enriched with gilt, 
and placed in solid walls, from floor to ceiling 


S| 


with a front net-work for protection, as high as the 
_ can reach from a standing position upon the 
oor. 


et 


“The noblest part of a friend,’ says old Fel- 
tham, “is an honest boldness, in the notifying of 
errors. He that tells me of my fault, aiming at 
my good, 1 must think him wise and faithful; 
wise in spying that which I see not; faithful in 
a plain admonishment, not tainted with flattery.” 


oo 


Fruits of War—Although the Russian com- 
merce with foreign countries is by no means exten- 
sive, and exposure to the cruisers of the allied fleets 
during the present war has beer particularly avoid- 
ed, yet the British have captured no less than 
ninety-two Russian prize vessels. 


—— 


Set bounds to your zeal by discretion. Zeal 
often lessens charity, and, when untempered, does 
more harm than good. 
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The import of the intelligence from Europe re- 
jceived by the last two steamers, is calculated to 
bring feelings of sorrow, and forebodings of widely 
[every one, who properly estimates the dreadful 
realities of war, and has even a slight acquaint- 
\ance with the hostile interests and feelings that 
jexist beneath the deceitful surface of Kuropean 
society, awaiting an opportunity to enforce their 
respective claims. Never was there a more strik- 
ing illustration of the apostle’s description of the 
origin of war, than the contest that is now being 
‘carried on between England and France of the 
jone part, and Russia of the other. Covetousness 
and the lust of power induced the latter Govern- 
ment, under pretence of certain privileges being 
unconfirmed, to claim from the Turk concessions 
altogether incompatible with justice and equity; 
|jealousy and pride betrayed the other parties into 
jan adverse interference; hasty or unguarded ex- 
pressions awakened other evil passions on both 
\sides, and without either having received or given 
|a material cause of quarrel to the other, solely at 





| the instigation of ‘the lusts that war in our mem- 
'bers,”” they rushed into a deadly conflict that has 


|already cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of 


| their unaggrieved subjects. 


The folly in which the war originated, is so 


Cheerful Views.—Try to take cheerful views of palpable, and the results of the absurd contention 


divine things. Dwell on your mercies. 
the bright as well as the dark side. 
gloomy thoughts. Melancholy is no friend to de- 
votion. It greatly hinders the usefulness of many. 
It falls upon a contented life like a drop of ink on 
White paper, which is not the less a stain because 
itearries no meaning with it. Let your soul rove 
through the truths of Scripture as the happy herds 
through the green pastures. 


Look at 


Do not cherish 


Singular Article of Trade-—We see it stated | 


in our exchanges, that in October and November 
last, no less than 900 barrels of snails were exported 
from Switzerland for foreign consumption. Snails 


are esteemed quite good eating in Paris and Vienna, | 


to which cities this large quantity was probably 
sent. 


———S 
Let the time of temptation be the time of 


silence. Words react upon feelings; and if Satan, 
in the time of our trials, can induce us to utter a 


hasty or unadvised word, he will add, by so doing, | 


to the power of his previous assaults, and increase 
the probability of his getting the victory. 


\so heart-sickening, that a general expectation has 
| been entertained, of terms of peace being speedily 
|adjusted and agreed on by the men who composed 
‘the Conference at Vienna; but that expectation is 
|now blighted, and there is great reason to fear, 
‘that as Austria more openly manifests a willing- 
‘ness to side with Russia, the seat of war will be 
‘changed, and its carnage and demoralization be 
spread over other and more densely peopled coun- 
‘tries. Should France and England, disappointed 
in their anticipated success, adopt the policy of 
lighting the flame of revolution and revolt in Hun- 
gary and Italy, it is impossible to foresee when and 
where the awful struggle will be brought to a 
| close. 

The Scriptures declare the wisdom that is from 
beneath to be earthly, sensual, devilish; aud we 
can hardly imagine a more glowing specimen of 
its ripened fruit, than for the men who control the 
affairs of these great nations, while confessing that 
\the causes of offence, whether real or imaginary, 
‘ean be removed, and the terms of peace settled, 
only by a friendly conference of their respective 
plenipotentiaries, under the plea of guarding the 
national honour, or protecting the national inte- 





extended commotion and distress into the mind of 








rest, to be doing all in their power to stir up in 
their countrymen those passions which delight in 
bloodshed and robbery, and to array them in the 
battle field, to see which can the more effectually 
serve the author of evil and grand enemy of man, 
by effecting the greatest amount of misery and 
death. The resources of the governments are being 
exhausted, hundreds of thousands of the most 
hardy and efficient of their subjects, are being cut 
off on the bloody field, or in the more fatal hospi- 
tals; suffering and dismay are being introduced into 
thousands of families that look to them for pro- 
tection and relief, and all of these are to con- 
tinue until human endurance is worn out by the 
complicated horrors of war, when at last they must 
resort to a conference, and negotiate for terms on 
which each will be content to rest from ruining 
themselves, and injuring their neighbours. Truly 
“the wages of sin isdeath,” in more senses than one. 

It can hardly be otherwise than that the shock 
produced by collision between the most powerful 
nations of Europe, will be felt more or less, 
throughout the whole world; affecting the interest 


- | of all, and complicating the tangled web of nation- 


al politics; and there is reason te fear that the 
want of sterling principle in the rulers of this 
country, and their desire to rob Spain of Cuba, 
may expose it to being drawn into the contest, and 
finally introduce us into contention and suffering 
at home. Should such a chastisement be permit- 
ted to come upon us, it will be no more than our 
crying national sins have provoked, and nothing 
but the unmerited mercy of the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events will spare us from this or some 
similar infliction. Would that all those who are 
professing to believe in the benign precepts of the 
gospel of peace and salvation, as held by Friends, 
were willing to seek for and make use of that 
strength and wisdom which the Prince of Peace 
is willing te bestow liberally on all who ask him 
aright, that so those lusts which originate and 
keep alive the contentions among them, might be 
subdued and cast out, and we, as a united people, 
once more hold up a convincing testimony to 
those around us, of the love and good will which 
are inseparable from the religion of Christ. 

Our brethren in Great Britain must necessarily 
be subjected to many trials, and if they maintain 
faithfully the testimony ever borne by the Society 
against all military demands or contributions, will 
have to suffer loss in many ways. They have 
strong claims upon our sympathy, and we ear- 
nestly desire they may be strengthened to act 
with firmness and consistency, not giving heed to 
the sophistry that on a recent occasion has been 
put forth, to justify some in membership, who 
consented to supply a certain fabric of wool for 
the soldiers in the Crimea; because it was deemed 
particularly adapted to their comfort, and couid 
not be procured elsewhere. 

The signs of the times, both at home and abroad, 
are portentious ; and all who are sincerely desirous 
for their own preservation in the truth, and for 
the premotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom, have 
need to look closely to their individual standing, 
striving to be kept humble, blameless and harmless, 
‘the sons of God without rebuke in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation,” that so whatever 
overturnings may be permitted to come upon us, 
they may have a certain abiding place, “delivered 
from the noise of archers in the places of drawing 
water.” There is comfort in believing that how- 
ever dark and discouraging all things may appear, 
truth is gradually, but certainly, gaining upon 
error; the little stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, is still increasing, and must finally, 
in the ordering of Divine Providence, fill the 
whole earth. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England by the steamship 
Atlantic, to the 2lst ult. Zhe Peace Conference.—The 
latest accounts from Vienna represent the negotiations 
as having terminated, without any good result. Russia 
declines acceding to the demand of England and France, 
that there shall be a limitation imposed upon her power 
in the Black Sea, but proposes that the Sea should be 
closed to all fleets, excepting those of Russia and Tur- 
key, those powers to maintain armaments of equal 
strength upon its waters. Austria, it is stated, refused 
to second the allies in their “ humiliating demands” on 
the Czar. All hopes of an early termination of this 
foolish and wicked war, are at an end. 

The War.—The latest news from the Crimea is con- 
tained in a despatch from Gen. Canrobert, under date 
of the 17th ult. The English and French batteries 
opened their fire on Sebastopol on the 9th, and the 
bombardment had continued with little intermission. 
The allies claim to have inflicted serious injury on the 
defences of the town, but this is denied by the Russians. 
Prince Gortschakoff states the loss of the Russians on 
the 9th and 10th, at 833 men, killed and wounded. On 
the 15th, he reported, “‘The bombardment of the city 
has continued without interruption since April 9th. 
Damages are repaired during the night. Sebastopol is 
to-day in almost the same state of defence, as on the 
9th. The loss sustained by the garrison, considering 
the tremendous fire of the enemy, is but small.” 

Another report says, that the loss of life on both sides 
has been very great. During the night of the 13th, the| 
Russians were dislodged from a strongly fortified posi- | 
tion, which remained in the hands of the French. The} 
possession of this position enables the allies to fortify 
the summits of the ravines, which is thought to be of 
importance. 

AUSTRIA.—There is said to be no probability of 
Austria engaging in hostilities with Russia at present ; | 
the utmost to be expected from her by the allies, is the | 
maintenance of a strict neutrality. Zhe Austrians in the 
J’rincipalities.—A serious quarrel had arisen between the 
Austrian troops quartered at Krajova, and the town’s 
peuple, growing out of the outrageous conduct of an} 
Austrian officer. After a fierce fight, the Austrians 
were driven out of the town. Official statements return 
247 killed on both sides. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament met on the 16th. 
On the 20th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer submit- 
ted his financial statement. The expenditures for the 
year are estimated at £86,339,000, about half of which 
is required for military and naval purposes. The total 
revenue is stated at £63,339,000, leaving a deficiency of 
£23,000,000, which it is proposed to meet by additional 
taxation on sugar, tea, coffee, rum, British spirits, 
stamps, and incomes. The new loan of £16,000,000 
has all been taken by the Rothschilds, at 3 per cent. an 
additional consideration in the shape of an annuity for 
thirty years, to be paid by the British Government. 
The Visit of Napoleon and Eugenie.—On the 16th, the 
Emperor and Empress of France arrived at Dover. They 
were the guests of the British Sovereign five days; they 
were treated with the greatest possible respect and at- 
tention during their visit, by both court and people, and 
returned to France amidst the enthusiastic acclamations 





of the multitude. 

London Money Market.—Consols had fallen to 893. 

Liverpool.—Cotton was steady, and prices unchanged. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore flour, new, 39s. to 41s. Uhio, 
42s. 

UNITED STATES.—The U.S. Treasurer’s statement 
shows the amount in the Treasury subject to draft, was 
$20,263,387, on the 23d ult. 

Horticultural Novelty —The Agricultural branch of 
the Patent Office has taken steps to procure seeds of the 
Bunya-bunya, a tree of the fir genus, which grows in 
Australia, and bears a cone, nearly two feet in diame- 
ter, filled with seed of the size of an olive, and of fla- 
your more rich and delicate than that of the pine apple. 

Cuttings of the Prune-—There have recently been im- 
ported from France, the cuttings of several varieties of 
the prune, which have been distributed by the Depart- 
ment at Washington, in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Northern New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and several points on the Alleghany Mountains, 
to be engrafted on the common plum tree. 

Florida.—At the latest dates from Fort Myers, two 
military expeditions were about entering the Indian 
country, with orders to explore it thoroughly, and ascer- 
tain the exact location of all the Indian villages. Most 
of the natives had retired to the Big Cypress. The In- 
dians continued peaceable; they have been forbidden 
to traffic with the whites. 

California.—The steamship Star of the West brought 
$302,591 in gold, and San Francisco dates to 9th ult. 





There were heavy complaints of the scarcity of coin, 
creating much difficulty in all branches of trade. 

Utah.—Advices from Utah to Third mo. 1, state that 
Col. Steptoe’s appointment as Governor, had caused 
great discontent, and petitions were in circulation, pray- 
ing for the re-appointment of Brigham Young. 

Lake Navigation—The propeller Forest City arrived 
at Milwaukie on the 3d inst., being the first boat from 
the Lower Lakes. The first vessels left Buffalo for 
Cleveland on the same day, the ice having been driven 
up Lake Erie, sufficiently to induce the attempt to get 
through. 

Indiana.—The Louisville Courier gathers from the 
Indiana papers that the wheat crop throughout that 
State generally promises to be, this year, unusually 
heavy. 

Emigrants from Ohio, for Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Illinois, are passing through St. Louis in crowds. About 
500 arrived there last week, and it is expected that the 
number during the season will reach 15,000 souls. 

Kansas.—The recent election in this Territory did not 
represent truly the sentiments of the residents and ac- 
tual settlers in relation to the great question of free- 
dom or slavery. Gov. Reeder in u speech delivered by 
him at Easton, Pa., fully confirms the worst reports of 
fraud and outrage on the part of the supporters of sla- 
very. He said that the conduct of the people of the 
border counties of the North Missouri, had astounded 
and amazed him by their reckless disregard of all laws, 
compacts and constitutions; that the territory of Kan- 
sas, at the late election, had been invaded by a regu- 
larly organized body of armed men, who took posses- 
sion of the ballot boxes, and made a Legislature to suit 
the purposes of the pro-slavery party. Kansas was 
subdued and conquered by armed men from Missouri, 
but her citizens would not give up the contest for their 
freedom and independence from foreign control or in- 
terference. 

New York.—On the Ist inst., the principal Broadway 
hotels raised the price of board from $2.50 to $3 per 
day, on account of the high price of provisions and a pro- 
spective curtailment of profits, when their bar-rooms shall 
be closed by the Prohibitory Law. All licenses expired 
on the Ist inst., and there is no power to renew them, 
nor has the mayor any power to prevent the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks on the first day of the week. The 
State Law does not take effect until Seventh month 4; 
there will consequently be a period of two months, in 
which there will be no restraint upon the sale of these 
pernicious beverages. The steamship Pacific which 
sailed on the 2d inst., took out $1,313,000 in specie. 
A. C. Dodge, U. S. Minister to Spain, was one of the 
passengers. 

New Mexico.—Various petty conflicts have occurred 
since the first of the year, between the U.S. Dragoons and 
parties of the Indians of the Territory, resulting mostly 
in loss to the latter. In a recent affair, “In all eleven 
Indians were killed, two men and a woman and child 
taken prisoners, and fifty horses captured.” Some of 
the Apaches have sent in a deputation asking for peace, 
and other tribes were said to be peaceably disposed. 

The Genesee Valley, N. Y.—In this fine wheat dis- 
trict, the young crop is promising; a large increase of 
land has been planted. Stock has been wintered well, 
and a large business in the dairy department is antici- 
pated the coming season. 

Philadelphia.—A company has been chartered by the 
Legislature, the object of which is to convert League 
Island, and the vicinity of the mouth of the Schuylkill, 
into a depot for coal and produce, that may in time 
rival Port Richmond. The coinage at the mint last 
month, amounted to $628,889, of which $165,000 was 
in silver. Mortality last week, 219. 

Miscellaneous.—An Extensive Farmer.—Michael L. Sul- 
livan, an Illinois farmer, it is said, plants 10,000 acres 
of land in corn. He was formerly one of the largest 
farmers in the State of Ohio for many years, and, ac- 
cording to a contemporary, he could ride in a direct 
course fifteen miles through his own corn fields. 

Dying Cattle.—In Missouri, Illinois and Kentucky, it 
is stated, cattle, sheep, and hogs have been dying, dur- 
ing the past four weeks, by hundreds, from sheer star- 
vation and diseases produced by scanty food, and the 
severe and protracted cold of the past winter. 

A Great Haul of Fish—The Norfolk (Va.) Beacon 
says, that 150,000 herring and shad were taken on the 
24th ult., in Albemarle Sound, Va. The weight was so 
great that four hauls with a small seine had to be made 
before the large seine could be hauled ashore. 

The Shipping of the World.—The Maritime Population. 





—The London News has an elaborate article on the 
Shipping of the World, which shows that the floating 
tonnage of the civilized world, excluding only China 
and the East, consists of 136,000 vessels, of 15,500,000 


tons. The number of seamen it sets down at 800,000, 
and including the Eastern and other States, of the ma- 
ritime population of which we have no accounts, there 
must be at the least a million of persons engaged at sea, 
and generally on the ocean. 

Another Asteroid.—Le Verier, in a communication to 
Lieut. Maury, dated Paris, April 7, announces the dis. 
covery of another Asteroid, the thirty-fourth of the 
system of small planets between Mars and Jupiter. 

The North-Western Part of Missouri, is rapidly filling 
up with settlers. The land officer’s receipts for land in 
that quarter, are unprecedented. 

Numbering Ships.—After the 1st inst., every British 
ship is to have a distinct number assigned to it, by 
which the vessel may be known and recognized irrespec- 
tive of name or other description. A number once ap- 
propriated will never be applied to any other British 
ship. 

Roman Catholicism in China.—By the latest official 
estimates, it is said, there are 326 places of worship, 
under 84 European and 135 native Priests, with 315,000 
native professing Christians. 

Very Extensive Inundations, have recently taken place 
in the vicinity of the Vistula, and caused immense da- 
mage in the provinces of Posen and of Western Prussia, 

ggs from France-—Some produce dealers in New 
York have now for sale eggs, which they have im- 
ported from France. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the committee-room, Arch 
street meeting-house, on Second-day, Fifth month, 14th, 
1855, at 4 o’clock, p. m. 

Cuarves Ex is, Secretary. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys’ depart- 
ment of this Institution. Application may be made to 
either of the undersigned. 

Henry Corr : 

Samu. Berrie, JR., } Pallet. 
Samu. Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
———_~.>-e——_——_ 

MarRIieD, on the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Witttam H. Nicuotsoy, of 
Haddonfield, N. J., to Saran, daughter of John M. 
Whitall, of this city. 


Digp, on the 16th of Twelfth mo., 1854, at Wilming- 
ton, Del., Mary ForHerGILL, aged 23 years; a member 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

——, at her residence in the city of New York, on the 
23d of Fourth mo., Saran C. Hawxuurst, widow of the 
late Nathaniel Hawxhurst, in the 81st year of her age, 
a minister in the religious Society of Friends. From 
her youth she had been devoted to the promotion 
of truth and righteousness, and the welfare of suffering 
humanity, irrespective of color, country or creed. 
Distrustful of herself, yet firm in adhering to what she 
believed to be her duty, she desired to follow peace 
with all men, and with remarkable simplicity of charac- 
ter, filled up her appointed sphere of labour, diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. She de- 
voted much time and personal service to the various 
charitable institutions in New York, in which she felt 
a lively interest; but her chief object was the circula- 
tion and promoting the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and religious tracts. She was ever watching for suita- 
ble opportunities to distribute them, and probably cir- 
culated hundreds of thousands of pages during her life. 
It may truly be said of her that she loved mercy, did 
justly, and walked humbly with her God, and her 
friends have the consoling assurance that, through re- 
deeming mercy, she has entered into the joy of her 
Lord. 


, on the evening of the 23d ult., Anna Mary, 
wife of Caleb Taylor, of London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., 


in the 29th year of her age. Previous to the alarming 
symptoms of disease appearing, she expressed to her 
husband her full conviction, that she would not recover 
from this sickness, and hard as it naturally was to 
break the endearing ties of earth, all had been made 
easy for her—that her concern was not for herself, but 
for the dear ones she would leave behind, and her ear- 
nest prayer was, that they might so live that when time 
should be to them no more, they might be prepared to 
join her in the mansions of eternal happiness. 
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